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the greatest of American families) and we could take our Celine
or Zola without serious damage,
Mr. Shaw once wrote: "Dumas pfoe was what Gounod called
Mozart, a summit of art. Nobody ever could, or did, or will improve
on Dumas's romances and plays." It is a noble tribute to Dumas as
an artist, but Dumas was more than an artist, he was in his own
way a kind of moralist. And he preached a morality to France, and
a truth about France to foreigners that has never been less out
of date than in this iron age. He is at least as modern and rather
more helpful than Flaubert. Of course, as Renan regretfully
admitted, "M. Homais avait raison." And the French are proud,
perhaps too proud of being right in the intellectual sense, of seeing
through everything and everybody, above all through themselves.
It is a virtue that can become very easily a serious fault. M. Georges
Duhamel noted in the last drab and depressing year before this
war, that France was abandoning not merely the Maginot Line,
but the Descartes line, losing her moral as well as military pre-
eminence. She also appeared to be abandoning the lesser but
important Dumas line, garrisoned by so many lively ghosts. But
since Dumas was not so much a creator as an observer and reporter
of genius, the spirit of d'Artagnan and Planchet was bound to be
reincarnated, at a much darker hour than France knew when the
Lieutenant of Musketeers went to take orders from Mazarin in the
Palais Cardinal. And we who had been properly brought up knew
it must be so. Would we have been as wise if we had thought of
France as the country of the father of Euge'nie Grandet or the
daughters of Pe" re Goriot?